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THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

M iHE master's hand is often seen in his very inconsistencies, 
-*- while the disciple takes one of the master's pardonable lapses 
and on this error builds up a one-sided theory which he calls by the 
master's name. I can not but think that the now widely accepted 
doctrine of numerous successive egos, no one conscious of itself but 
only of its glorious line of ancestors and of its precious legacy front 
them, is just such a master's slip. 

This conviction was borne in upon me when lately I was led by 
the doctrine's hopeless falsification of the facts and also by the 
unsatisfactory results got by others from building on this doctrine, 
to reread the classic chapters 'The Stream of Thought' and 'The 
Consciousness of Self in the 'Principles of Psychology,' in order 
that I might see just why Professor James propounded this theory. 
The impression brought away from this reading is that the suc- 
cessive egos in the stream of consciousness, so far from being the 
central thought of the chapters, mar the unity of what otherwise 
is a most wonderful and fascinating description of the facts as 
they are. My purpose in this paper, in which I shall try to prove 
the untenableness of the view in question, is not to show that there 
is a fly in the ointment, but that the fly can be taken out and leave 
the ointment in its proper purity. 

The fundamental fact brought out in these two chapters is 
indicated by the title of the former, 'The Stream of Thought.' 
Thought is in time, and in time flows continuously. "The only 
breaches that can well be conceived to occur within the limits of a 
single mind would either be interruptions, time-gaps during which 
the consciousness went out altogether to come into existence again 
at a later moment; or they would be breaks in the quality, or con- 
tent, of the thought, so abrupt that the segment that followed had 
no connection whatever with the one that went before" (Vol. I., 
p. 237). 

These "time-gaps . . . might be more numerous than is 
usually supposed. If the consciousness is not aware of them, it can 
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not feel them as interruptions . . . Such consciousness as this, 
whatever it be for the onlooking psychologist, is for itself unbroken. 
It feels unbroken ; a waking day of it is sensibly a unit as long as 
the day lasts, in the sense in which the hours themselves are units, 
as having all their parts next each other, with no intrusive alien 
substance between" (pp. 237-8). Of course, there is the same felt 
continuity where there are no gaps. "Consciousness, then, does not 
appear to itself chopped up in bits. Such words as 'chain' or 
'train' do not describe it fitly as it presents itself in the first in- 
stance. It is nothing jointed; it flows. A 'river' or a 'stream' are 
the metaphors by which it is most naturally described" (p. 239). 

But there is "kind of jointing and separateness among the 
parts, of which this statement seems to take no account. I refer to 
the breaks that are produced by sudden contrasts in the quality of 
the successive segments of the stream of thought" (p. 239). These 
breaks, however, can only be by confusion predicated of the thought 
itself. "The confusion is between the thoughts themselves, taken 
as subjective facts, and the things of which they are aware. It 
is natural to make this confusion, but easy to avoid it when once 
put on one's guard" (p. 240. Italics mine). 

Now it is not so easy to avoid this confusion as one may think, 
even when once put on one's guard, and my contention in this paper 
is that the doctrine of 'perishing pulses of thought' within the em- 
pirically continuous stream of thought is the result of just this con- 
fusion. The stream of thought is the fact, the pulses of thought are 
not facts ; the only pulses are in the objects of thought. And Pro- 
fessor James explicitly recognizes this when he says: "A silence 
may be broken by a thunder-clap, and we may be so stunned and 
confused for a moment by the shock as to give no instant account 
to ourselves of what has happened. But that very confusion is a 
mental state, and a state that passes us straight from the silence to 
the sound. The transition between the thought of one object and 
the thought of another is no more a break in the thought than a 
joint in a bamboo is a break in the wood. It is a part of the con- 
sciousness as much as the joint is a part of the bamboo" (p. 240). 
Here, then, is a case in which there is a tremendous thump in the 
pulse, but the thump is in the pulse of thought's object, not in 
thought's own pulse. "Language works against our preception of 
the truth. We name our thoughts simply, each after its thing, as if 
each knew its own thing and nothing else" (p. 241. Italics mine). 
Pulses are thus attributed to thought only by transferred epithet. 

But if we forget this and let 'language work against our percep- 
tion of the truth' of the unbroken continuity of thought, we have 
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done violence to the living unity of thought, for which we must 
make atonement ; for as psychologists we must have a knower, even 
if we get him by hook or by crook. Having smashed the only 
genuine and original knower into bits, we must proceed to take 
these bits and breathe into them the breath of life, and they then, 
of course, become living souls. Little souls, however, for they were 
made of little bits, and their life is even as a vapor that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away. No wonder, then, that 
knowing that sudden destruction cometh upon them as travail upon 
a woman with child and that they shall not escape, they work while 
it is called day. No sooner is one of them born than he sets up 
a claim to his inheritance, executes his will and bequeaths his 
heritage to his successors. 

The charter of rights under which he transacts this testamentary 
business allows him plenary power to transmit everything in sight, 
even his own selfhood. Hence he passes on to his heirs and assigns 
his own personality, resurgent in the very act and article of death 
into a metempsychotic slavery, as it is written, "Each thought is 
thus born an owner, and dies owned, transmitting whatever it real- 
ized as its self to its own later proprietor ... It is this trick 
which the nascent thought has of immediately taking up the ex- 
piring thought and 'adopting' it, which is the foundation of the 
appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the self. Who 
owns the last self owns the self before the last, for what possesses 
the possessor possesses the possessed" (pp. 339-340). 

Thus do we have to outdo the worst legal fictions in order 
to get a new start for our psychology when it is brought to a dead 
halt by the fallacy of construing literally a transferred epithet! 
Language plays queer tricks with us at times. 

The same trick is played upon us when we deal with the feel- 
ing of relations. We begin here again with 'the wonderful stream 
of our consciousness,' and 'what strikes us first is' the 'different 
pace of its parts.' "When the rate is slow we are aware of the 
object of our thought in a comparatively restful and stable way. 
When rapid, we are aware of a passage, a relation, a transition 
from it, or between it and something else" (p. 243. The first 
italics are mine). 

The confusion is already beginning to creep on us unawares in 
the sentences above quoted. The different parts of thought walk 
with different pace. But of course we must remember 'that, how- 
ever complex the object [of thought] may be, the thought of it is one 
undivided state of consciousness/ 1 and that when we speak of 'parts 

1 Op. tit., I., p. 276. Professor James's own italics show how important 
this unity of thought is for him. He devotes seven pages and five drawings to 
establish this unity. 
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of thought' we really ought to mean parts of thought's objects, not 
parts of thought itself, for 'if things are to be thought in relation, 
they must be thought together, and in one something, be that some- 
thing ego, psychosis, state of consciousness, or whatever you please' 
(p. 277). It is one 'span of consciousness' that bridges over the gap 
made by the disconnectedness of things. "The consciousness re- 
mains sensibly continuous and one. What now is the common 
whole? The natural name for it is myself, I, or me" (p. 238). 

'The comparatively restful and stable way' in which 'we are 
aware of the object of our thought' sometimes, is the comparatively 
stable and restful way these objects have of behaving at these 
times, and when thought seems to be restlessly dancing about from 
object to object, it is the object that is dancing back and forth 
before the 'one something' whose natural name is 'myself, I, or me.' 

The confusion between thought and its objects, thus slightly 
apparent in the quotations given a moment ago, becomes more 
confounded when we are told that 'so surely as relations between 
objects exist in rerum. naturd, so surely, and more surely, do feelings 
exist to which these relations are known' (p. 245). For now 'the 
transitive parts' and 'the substantive parts' of thought's object 
have become 'the transitive parts' and 'the substantive parts' of the 
stream of thought (p. 243). We have, therefore, the 'one some- 
thing,' whose natural name is I, broken up into three somethings, 
'substantive state' No. 1, 'transitive state,' and 'substantive state' 
No. 2. The transitive state is so small that, like the little baby in 
the story, it can be ignored. The sensationalists do so ignore it, 
and thus they get 'substantive psychoses, sensations and their 
copies and derivatives, juxtaposed like dominoes in a game, but 
really separate, everything else verbal illusion' (p. 245). But if we 
will only interpose 'transitive psychoses' between these 'substantive' 
ones, the three juxtaposed psychoses will no longer be 'like dominoes 
in a game, but really separate.' They "melt into each other like 
dissolving views. Properly they are but one protracted conscious- 
ness, one unbroken stream" (p. 248). Three souls with but a 
single thought! 

This is a modern trinitarianism, just as mysterious and baffling 
to intelligence as its theological predecessor, and like Tertullian we 
must say, Credo quia absurdum. Is it any wonder that the pro- 
fane intellect should once in a while assert itself and come out 
boldly for Sabellianism, saying that there are not three feelings and 
one thought, but only one thought; that the personified feelings are 
mere abstractions, choppings-up of the one continuous thought, the 
'one protracted consciousness'? The only reason why they have 
even a semblance of life is that they are, according to the theory 
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which hypostatics them, required to live only for a moment after 
the amputation. 

The same confusion between thought and its objects appears 
still again in the chapter dealing with 'The Perception of Time.' 
"The knowledge of some other part of the stream, past or future, 
near or remote, is always mixed in with our knowledge of the 
present thing" (p. 606). If we take these italicized words at their 
face value, we should have a mixing of knowledge with knowledge 
in a way that is incomprehensible if it is also true that 'however 
complex the object may be, the thought of it is one undivided state 
of consciousness' (p. 276). If this latter statement is true, and I 
for one believe that it is true, we can not speak of the knowledge of 
some part of the stream, past or future, as mixed in with the knowl- 
edge of the present thing, but rather must we say that in our knowl- 
edge of objects, the objects known as past or future are objects of 
the one knowledge that also knows the present. 

It would take us beyond the limits allowed for this paper to 
examine this same confusion as it appears in various other state- 
ments in the chapter from which the sentence just criticized is 
taken, but such an examination would give the same result as 
that which we have obtained by scrutinizing that one sentence. 
This result is that 'the specious present,' that 'saddle-back, with a 
certain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, and from 
which we look in two directions into time' (p. 609), is not a divis- 
ible consciousness, nor is it a little complete bit of consciousness, 
followed by another little complete bit of consciousness, each de- 
scribable as a separate 'pulse of thought,' whose 'birth coincided 
exactly with the death of another' (p. 339). The speciously present 
consciousness continues flowing down the stream of time, always 
comprehending some past object as past, but, at every moment, 
itself so much of a unity that at no time in its steady flow can it 
be, except by a violent abstraction, spoken of as a new ego coming 
to birth immediately on the decease of its predecessor. When 
this continuous consciousness does cease for a time, as periodically 
it does, it is not immediately succeeded by another consciousness 
inheriting its content and its felt selfhood, but there is no more 
consciousness till another consciousness arises at a lower point in 
the stream of time and takes up in part the content of its pre- 
decessor. 

When this happens we have a real breach in the continuity of 
consciousness and at the same time an 'appropriation' by a later 
consciousness of the selfhood involved in a prior one If this ap- 
propriation is not to be accepted as an ultimate datum, then an 
explanation is demanded for it, and, so far as I know, no better 
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explanation has been given than by Professor James. The 'quality 
of warmth and intimacy and immediacy' which attaches to the 
content of the prior consciousness seems to be the reason, when the 
quality appears in the content of a subsequent consciousness, for the 
latter 's identification of itself with the former. But identity here 
has a meaning, furnished by the previously felt continuity of the 
unbroken consciousness with itself; and the same 'warmth and 
intimacy' which characterized all the contents of the former con- 
sciousness can now be considered, when appearing as marks of 
the contents of the second consciousness, as pointing to an identity 
of the two consciousnesses— an identity similar to the actual identity 
which the first consciousness felt in itself. 2 

What Professor James, therefore, seems to have done is to have 
taken a psychological explanation of the mediated identity of two 
successive, but actually separated, consciousnesses and to have used 
it in the explanation of a continuity which is not interrupted. But 
before he can so use the explanation he must break the actual con- 
tinuity of consciousness into successive 'thoughts.' These separate 
'thoughts,' thus obtained in an alleged isolation, may then be re- 
united by the same principle that his 'Psychology' proposes with 
great plausibility to employ in uniting what is actually separated. 
This looks like making a problem where none exists, in order to 
solve it. It comes in the last resort to exactly the same sort of 
procedure that Professor James finds fault with in Hume. Hume, 
according to Professor James, tried to glue up the disjecta membra 
of consciousness by using the principle of association. Professor 
James uses two kinds of glue, 'feelings of transition' and the 
'quality of warmth and intimacy.' But neither Hume nor Pro- 
fessor James succeeds in making the glued aggregate anything 
more than a counterfeit presentment of the really continuous 
psychic life. 

I think we can partly understand why such a master of psycho- 
logical description should have been led to find little egos where 
there are none. He was after the 'transcendentalist' as well as 
after the facts, and in his endeavor to prove that introspection does 
not reveal an unalterable time-neutralizing ego, he went to the 
extreme of asserting the existence of little egos, constantly neutral- 
ized by time and transmuted each into its successor. If these ex- 
treme statements, pardonable in the heat of controversy, were elimi- 

' Whether this thoroughly explains the ' appropriation ' I shall not attempt 
to say here. I merely wish to point to the fact that there is a problem here 
which is different from that in the felt continuity of a consciousness which ia 
actually continuous. In the other case there is a felt continuity in a conscious- 
ness which is actually discontinuous. 
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nated from the 'Psychology,' we should have left all but a very 
small part of the great work— a part that mars the unity of the 
work, but which by its very paradox has drawn the attention of 
many readers from the truth that Professor James emphasizes again 
and again, the truth that consciousness is a continuous stream, and 
not a chain or a train; an experienced and felt unity throughout 
the waking day. " It is sensibly a unit as long as that day lasts. ' ' 3 

Against those who would maintain that such an empirical unity 
of consciousness is not sufficient for philosophical purposes, I would 
urge that what is good enough as a correct statement of facts as 
they actually are, ought to be good enough for philosophy. Of 
course, philosophy must not stop with this single fact, but must 
bring it into intelligible relation with other facts which this state- 
ment does not include. When this is done, I venture to think that 
the continuity of consciousness will prove to be near the center of 
gravity of the philosophical system.* 

But there is a fact implied in the very statement of the felt 
continuity of consciousness which I wish now to take up. I do this 
partly because this fact is connected, both by Professor James and 
by others, with the doctrine of the little ultimate egos, and partly 
because I shall find occasion in a later article to make use of this fact 
and do not desire to interrupt by the discussion of it there the course 
of my argument in that article. 

The successive egos, according to their sponsors, can not know 
themselves except by proxy. Each gives to its successor a power of 
attorney to know it. If these minute creatures "really were the 
innermost sanctury, the ultimate one of all the selves whose being 
we can ever directly experience, it would follow that all that is 
experienced is, strictly considered, objective; that this objective 
falls asunder into two contrasted parts, one realized as 'self and the 
other as 'not-self; and that over and above these parts there is 
nothing save the fact that they are known, the fact of the stream 
of thought being there as the indispensable subjective condition of 
their being experienced at all. But this condition of the experience 
is not one of the things experienced at the moment; this knowing 

* Op. cit., I., p. 238. I hav^ already quoted the rest of the sentence else- 
where in this paper. The sentence is part of a passage in which the author 
is discussing pathological gaps in the 'objective continuity ' of consciousness. 
This, I think, explains the rest of the sentence : " as haying all their parts newt 
each other, with no alien substances between" (italics mine). 

*How the temporal character of consciousness is reconcilable with what 
seem to me to be the only valid meanings expressed by the so-called 'time- 
transcendence' of consciousness, I attempted to show several years ago in an 
article on ' The Eternal Consciousness,' Mind, N. S., 40 (1901), pp. 479 ff. The 
last two or three pages give a summary of the attempted reconciliation. 
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is not immediately known. It is only known in subsequent reflec- 
tion" (p. 304). 

It is to be noticed that this doctrine of self-consciousness as a 
coroner's jury engaged in a post mortem examination of the last 
ultimate self that has just expired, is here presented merely as the 
logical consequent of the doctrine of ultimate successive selves, 
the birth of each of which 'coincides with the death of another.' 
We are, therefore, prompted to ask whether there is any other 
ground for this denial of direct awareness of awareness than the 
fact that it is a corollary of what I have tried to prove to be an 
erroneous proposition. No other ground is given in the passage 
from which the above quotation is taken. Most of this paragraph 
is written in the subjunctive, with a 'might be' reinforced by sev- 
eral 'would be's.' Herein Professor James shows clearly how thor- 
oughly he recognizes that in a large measure at any rate the doctrine 
of ex post facto self-consciousness is not derived from an independ- 
ent examination of the facts, but from the exigency of theoretical 
consistency on the part of those who have espoused the cause of 
temporal psychological atomism. There are other passages where 
this derivation of the doctrine is lost sight of, and the corollary is 
erected into a psychological axiom. But I shall now try to show 
that this doctrine stands in contradiction to other statements of 
more unquestionable validity, and that if either must go, it is the 
doctrine in question. 

I have already quoted some of these statements. "Such con- 
sciousness as this, whatever it be for the onlooking psychologist, 
is for itself unbroken. It feels unbroken." Another such state- 
ment runs: "Consciousness is, for itself, not what it was in the 
former case." And still another: "Consciousness remains sensibly 
continuous and one" (p. 238). 

Now, if there is no consciousness of consciousness, how can con- 
sciousness be anything for itself f It might be something for its 
successor, but to say that its successor now feels that the predecessor 
felt itself unbroken, when the predecessor did not feel itself at all, 
and then to say that this subsequent feeling of the successor must 
be accepted as valid, is to make that successor commit the psychol- 
ogist's fallacy. Whether a fallacy committed by such a tiny mite 
is worth considering, I leave for its father and its godfathers to 
decide. But if this little fellow is not amenable to the rules of the 
psychologist's logic, its testimony should not be accepted in the 
psychological court. What becomes, then, of the cardinal doc- 
trine of the continuous stream of thought? But as the 'ultimate 
self is the only knower psychology knows, we must accept its 
testimony. 
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Either, then, the thought knows itself unbroken, and in so 
knowing, knows itself; or it does not know itself, and, therefore, 
can not know itself unbroken. Anybody's else saying that it is 
really unbroken is sheer impertinence, for who knows the mind of 
this little man except the spirit of this little man that is in him? 
If the succeeding homunculus inherits this knowledge of its pre- 
decessor's continuity with its predecessors, then the knowledge must 
have been there to inherit. Or shall we say that having already 
transgressed the legal analogy so far as to make it possible for the 
homunculus to transmit his selfhood to his heir, we may go on to let 
him transmit a piece of property he really does not possess, but 
which for all that his heir actually can get by inheritance? Almost 
Professor James persuades me to be a homunculus; I could, ex- 
piring the next moment, leave my non-existent youth and wealth 
and genius to the nascent thought, which would appropriate my 
legacy and pass it down the lucky line ! 

It might be replied that while the egoule does not know himself 
continuous with his progenitors, he experiences this continuity in 
the immediate way of feeling. So be it. Then we have to go over 
the same cross-examination with reference to experience. To ex- 
perience an experience as continuous with a past experience, must 
one not have an experience of experience? It matters not whether 
we call this self-awareness an experience of experience, or a knowl- 
edge of knowledge, or a consciousness of consciousness, or an 
awareness of awareness, we are committed as psychologists trying to 
find out what the psychosis is for itself, — not what it is for us, — 
to assume that in some dim way at least it is for itself. And this 
is all I wish to prove. 

It looks very much as if the psychologist who denies such aware- 
ness of awareness himself commits a fallacy very similar to the 
psychologist's fallacy. The psychologist examines his experiences 
objectively so far as he can, and then he is prone to think that be- 
cause the psychosis under examination is known by him as distinct 
from the psychosis with which he knows, therefore every psychosis 
in order to be known requires as knower a distinct psychosis. 

Perhaps the more correct way to put this is to say that the 
error of those who deny awareness of awareness is to be found in 
the confusion of the empirical me with the empirical I. There are 
many experiences from which the me is absent, or if it is present, 
it is in the vague background, so that the only thing attended to 
is some not-me. When such a psychosis becomes an object of psy- 
chological inspection, the absence is noted, and is misread into an 
absence of the I of the psychosis. But whatever be the confusion, 
confusion there surely is, else there is no valid psychology. 
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If, now, we are hardy enough to believe that psychology is pos- 
sible, we must believe that there is an awareness of awareness when- 
ever there is an awareness of objects. Let us see what this aware- 
ness of awareness is. 

1. It is generally a fact not noted explicitly, not attended to. 
It is like some object in the background of consciousness which we 
do not mark till we are asked whether it is there. Even then we 
do not find it easily, just as the beginner in psychological introspec- 
tion does not readily isolate certain organic sensations which may be 
there and which he may afterward recognize as having been there all 
the time though he could not 'spot' them. I wonder whether the 
reason why so many psychologists fail to find this awareness of 
awareness is not due to the fact that they have been so confidently 
assured by a leading psychologist that it is not there. He did not 
look for it because his doctrine of the egoules showed that it could 
not be there. If the ultimate one of all the selves were the citadel 
of consciousness, 'it might be better called a stream of Sciousnesa 
pure and simple' (p. 304). Later, the 'feeling of if,' being 'transi- 
tive,' transited, leaving only the 'substantive' 'stream of Sciousness.' 

2. This awareness of awareness never exists except in the one 
indissoluble awareness of something else. "We can never be aware 
of being aware without being aware, in the same awareness, of an 
'other' than the awareness. Self-consciousness, in the sense of con- 
sciousness of I, is not an independent 'entity.' 

3. If we are aware of awareness when we are aware of some 
'object,' we may not say that our awareness is an 'object' of itself, 
without using 'object' in two senses. Consciousness is conscious of 
itself as consciousness; it is conscious of its 'object' not as con- 
sciencing, if I may use this word, but as conscience^. (Of course, 
I do not refer here to the 'prerational' knowledge of other con- 
sciousnesses.) Just as the relation of consciousness to its object is 
unique, so the 'relation' of consciousness to itself is unique. 
And these two uniquenesses are not to be lumped together as one, 
even if we have no better word than 'object' to name both the 
'objects' of awareness by. "When I call two of my friends 'John,' 
I must remember that they are different kinds of John. The same 
remark applies to the 'relation' of consciousness to itself. It is 
not a relation like other relations. It is a self-complete one- 
term relation, needing for its existence, it is true, some 'object,' 
in the stricter sense of the word ; but when that object is there for 
consciousness, consciousness may exist for itself. Other relations 
are 'transitive,' or transeunt, this relation is 'immanent.' Here 
again the uniqueness must not be lost sight of if we insist upon 
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giving to what we mean the name that we give to other uniquenesses, 
also called 'relations.' 

4. The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the distinct- 
ness of consciousness from its object, as compared with the distinct- 
ness of objects from each other. The former distinctness is just 
what it is, and nothing else. From the one kind of distinctness 
we may not argue to the other kind, without giving some proof that 
the conclusion is valid, apart from the argument. We may illus- 
trate our meaning by using the one kind of distinctness as example 
when we are speaking of the other kind, but illustration of meaning 
is no proof of correctness of meaning. 

5. It may not be urged, except in malicious sophistry, that if 
there is an awareness of awareness, there must by the same token 
be an awareness of awareness of awareness, and so on ad infinitum. 
Suppose one were to say that the similarity of black to gray is similar 
to the similarity of red to pink (both the gray and the pink being 
obtained by mixing white with another color) , has such a statement 
set one upon a sorites of similarities, of which there is no ending? 
The man who should refuse to count his children for fear lest, when 
he got started on his enumeration, he might find a new child born 
with each step in the count, ought to be sent to an asylum of some 
sort where he could find refuge from his rapidly increasing domestic 
burdens. Again, the mere fact that in the abstract numerical series 
what is true of n is also true of n + 1, does not guarantee the 
actual existence in rerum, natvxa of three parents for a child who 
has two. In like manner I do not see why it should be argued that 
if there be an awareness of awareness, then we have counted two 
and must go on to count three and four and five awarenesses. This 
way madness lies. 

EVANDER BRADLEY McGlLVART. 
University of Wisconsin. 



DISCUSSION 

THE PRAGMATIC CURE OF DOUBT 

l^TO humanist could possibly remain unmoved by Professor Rus- 
-*-^ sell's pathetic appeal to be saved from the agonies of philo- 
sophic doubt by so irresistibly cogent a proof of pragmatism that he 
would have no alternative to embracing it. 1 Professor Russell seems 
the more deserving of assistance because his eyes have been opened 
1 See this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 57, ' Pragmatism as the Salvation from 
Philosophic Doubt.' 



